BLOOD AND TEARS

prising power. There were other anti-slavery novels, includ-
ing Metta Victoria Victor's Maum Guinea (1861) which
because it appeared in the cheap Beadle and Adams series
was widely read and critically neglected. But they no longer
move, lacking the ringing voice, the swiftness, the fulness,
the frequent humor, the authentic passion of the greater book.
It has often been pointed out that Mrs. Stowe did not
mean to be sectional, that she deliberately made her chief
villain a New Englander, and that she expected to be blamed
no more by the South than by the North, which she thought
particularly guilty because it tolerated slavery without the
excuse either of habit or of interest. Bitterly attacked by
Southerners of all sorts, however, she defended herself in A
Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin (1853), and then, after a tri-
umphant visit to Europe, tried another novel to illustrate
the evil effects of slavery, particularly upon the whites. Dred
(1856), in England known as Nina Gordon, has had its
critical partisans, but posterity has not sustained them. Grave
faults of construction, slight knowledge of the scene (North
Carolina), a less simple and compact story than in Uncle
Tom's Cabin, a larger share of disquisition: these weight the
book down, and most readers carry away only fragmentary
memories of the black prophet Dred's thunderous eloquence,
of Tom Gordon's shameless abuse of his power as a master,
and of Old Tiff's grotesque and beautiful fidelity. Drcd ap-
pears to have exhausted Mrs. Stowe's anti-slavery material,
though she was, of course, a partisan and a pamphleteer dur-
ing the Civil War. Thereafter, being now an international
figure, she let her pen respond somewhat too facilely to the
many demands made upon it till her death; she wrote numer-
ous didactic and religious essays and talcs; she was attentive
to the follies of fashionable New York society, in which she
had had little experience; she was chosen by Lady Byron to
publish the scandal by which the poet's wife defended her-
self against the dead poet
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